* BEMOLD IN THESE WITAT LEISURE TIOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.” Cowper 
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ATTENDING TO HARRY’S WOUNDS. 


MAIDEN MAY. to marry me without her father’s consent; and if he 

“<é 2 6 een. withholds it I shall remain pledged to her, and go to 
sea till he withdraws his opposition.” 

At that moment the hall-door bell rang a loud 
HE family had retired to rest. Headland, how- | peal. Taking his lamp Headland went down-stairs, 
ever, was sitting up, feeling no inclination to | hoping to find that Harry had returned. As no 
‘leep, and having numerous subjects to occupy his | servant had appeared he commenced withdrawing 
mind. He looked at his watch. It was one o’clock. | the bolts. Not being accustomed to the operation, 
_“ After all, the only course which honour dictates | he was some time about it. 
es straight before me. I would not persuade Julia| ‘‘ Bear a hand! let me in as fast as you can!” 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII.—ALARMS. 
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said a voice. It was Harry’s. He spoke in a hurried 
and excited tone. 

Headland succeeded at last, and Harry staggered 
in, looking very pale. There was blood on his coat- 
sleeve and down his side. 

‘“‘ My dear fellow, what has happened ?’’ exclaimed 
Headland. 

‘‘T have been*attacked by highwaymen or ruffians 
of some sort; and though I beat them off, one of 
them grazed my side with a bullet and another gave 
me an ugly slash with a hanger.” 

‘Come to your room at once, then, and have your 
hurts looked to. You seem weak from loss of blood.” 

‘‘T am somewhat faint, and shall be glad of some 
refreshment if we can rouse up the butler; but I do 
not wish to alarm my mother and Julia by making 
any disturbance in the house.” 

Headland having helped Harry to his room, and 
received his directions where to find the servants, 
went in search of them without waiting to hear more 
of his adventures. Ile quickly roused up some one 
to take the horse, and hurried back to Harry’s room. 

“‘T believe I have only received flesh wounds of 
no great consequence, and shall soon be all to 
rights,” said Harry. 

‘‘Tlad we not better send off for a surgeon?” asked 
Headland, ‘‘ though I will do my best in the mean- 
time.” 

‘‘ He or the messenger might be shot on his way,” 
answered Harry; ‘ your doctoring will be quite sufli- 
cient for the present, and we shall see how I feel in 
the morning.” 

Boodle soon appeared with some wine. He almost 
let the bottle drop as he saw the blood on Harry’s 
dress. 

“Dear, dear! what has happened, Mr. Harry?” 
he asked, with a look of horror. 

‘Nothing of consequence,” answered Harry. 

‘¢ Shall I call up her ladyship, and Sir Ralph, and 
Mrs. Trimmings?” 

‘Pray, my good Boodle, do nothing of the sort; 
just get what Captain Headland requires, and then 
turn in and go to sleep again. We sailors, you 
know, are accustomed to this sort of thing.” 

Boodle having become more composed, hastened 
away to get the bandages and some hot water, 
while Headland, who had at different times assisted 
the surgeon on board ship, prepared to dress his 
friend’s hurts. 

In due course Harry greatly revived, and was able 
to tell his story. 

‘You will be anxious,” he said, ‘‘to hear about 
our chase. Wo thought at first that we should over- 
haul the lugger, as we had the breeze while she was 
becalmed. Still she managed to slip through the 
water. We kept her in sight all night, and the next 
morning the wind coming ahead I was in great 
hopes that wo should get up to her, indeed we 
actually got within half a mile. Another slant of 
wind favouring her she went away with her sheets 
eased off to the eastward, and shortly afterwards we 
lost sight of her in a thick mist which swept over the 
German Ocean. ‘We stood on for some hours in the 
hopes of sighting her again; but when the fog 
cleared she was nowhere to be scen. The com- 
mander of the cutter declared that he had done all 
he could, and that we might as well look for a needle 
in a bundle of hay as search longer for the lugger, 
so we stood back for Hurlston. It was some time 
after nightfall when we landed. and having seen poor 
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Adam safe in his cottage, I of course went up to 
Downside to let the ladies know of our return. [ 
was not aware how quickly the time passed. At 
length, finding how late it was, I mounted my horse 
and rode towards Texford. I had just got out of 
the village when two fellows started up in front o! 
my horse and tried to seize the bridle, when thoy 
treated me as I told you. With two blows of my 
stick I made them let go, when the animal springing 
forward I got clear of them, and, as you may sup- 
pose, did not draw rein till I reached here. They may 
have been highwaymen, but I suspect that they 
belonged to the smugglers’ gang, and waylaid me in 
revenge for my interference with regard to young 
Halliburt.”’ 

Headland, recollecting the character he had heard 
of Gaffin, suggested that he, possibly, with ono of his 
companions had attacked Harry. 

‘’ We must sce about it to-morrow,” he Q 
‘and I must now insist on your going to bed, 
Harry, and trying to sleep, or your hurts will 
probably bring on fever. You must lot me take up 
my berth in this arm-chair that I may watch over 
you during the night.” 

Though Harry objected, Headland insisted on 
remaining, and the night passed away, Harry having 
given him very little trouble. 

Headland was fortunate enough to meet Julia 
before the rest of the family had made their appear- 
ance. He thus was able to give her the first account 
of what had occurred, and to assure her that, though 
Harry might be kept in the house a few days, ho was 
in no danger. 

She at once hurried to his room. He made light 
of his hurts, and declared that he should come down 
to breakfast as usual. She pressed him, however, to 
remain in bed. He consented to do so on condition 
that she would send over to May and account for his 
non-appearance at Downside that day. 

Sir Ralph was very indignant at hearing of the 


outrage, and determined at once to take steps to dis- 


cover the perpetrators. He had wished to speak to 
his son, and was annoyed at being unable to do so, as 
Lady Castleton persuaded him that any agitation 
would be injurious to Harry. 

A surgeon had been sent for, and gave a favow- 
able report, complimenting Captain Headland on the 
way he had treated his patient. 

Julia and Headland met constantly in Harrys 
room, both being anxious to assist in nursing hin. 

In a couple of days he was able to dress and come 
down-stairs. Perhaps he would have remained uy 
longer had he known the ordeal he was about to g» 
through. 

Harry was sitting in the drawing-room when ho 
received a message from Sir Ralph requesting him t 
come into the study. : 

“My father is going to question me about May, 
he thought. ‘I had hoped to escape this for some 
time to come; but I must be firm and not allow lis 
prejudices to cause her unhappiness.” ; 

He walked slowly in. Sir Ralph closed the door 
and placed him in an arm-chair, and took his usual 
seat at his writing-table. 

“Harry,” he said, ‘I had sufficient confidence m 
you to suppose that when you brought your friend, 
Captain Headland, to the house, you knew that he 
was a man of family and good connections. Am I 
right in giving you credit for this amount % 
wisdom °”* 
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Harry felt greatly relieved on finding that he was 
not to be questioned about May. 

‘My friend Headland, sir,” he said, “is a first- 
rate officer and an excellent fellow, and is sure to 
gain credit for himself, and to rise high in the 
service.” 

“That may be,” observed Sir Ralph; ‘ but I wish 
to know if he is a man of family and a fit match for 
your sister, for I understand that he has of late paid 
her great attention.” 

“T think so highly of him that I am sure any girl 
would be fortunate in winning his affections,” an- 
swered Harry. 

“'That’s not the question I desire to have answered. 
I wish to know whether he is of good family, and 
has a sufficient fortune.” 

“On the first point I cannot enlighten you,” 
answered Harry, ‘‘ for I confess that I do not know 
of what family he is; but he has been very fortunate 
in making prize-money.”’ 

“You have acted very imprudently, Harry, in 
bringing a man of his description here. Though I 
do not wish to act with discourtesy, I desire you to 
understand that he is no longer welcome at Texford.” 

“That is impossible, father,” exclaimed Harry. 
“He is devotedly attached to Julia, and I am sure 
she isto him. Ii he is told to goI must go also. I 
do not know his family, for the simple reason that 
he does not know it himself, but he is everything 
that is noble and excellent.” 

“T know the world better than you do, Harry, and 
such a marriage for your sister is not calculated to 
promote her welfare; that is the point I, as her 
father, have to consider.”’ 

“Tf she is not allowed to marry Headland, she 
will be miserable,” exclaimed Harry. 

“T had considered the point maturely before I sent 
for you,” said Sir Ralph; ‘‘and I wish to save your 
friend the annoyance of my direct interference. If 
you refuse to tell him my determination, I shall have 
todo so. And now, Harry, I have another matter to 
speak to you about.” 

Harry grew nervous. 

“T understand that during my absence you have 
paid frequent visits to Downside.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Harry; ‘our cousins kindly 
invited me there.”’ 

“T know they did, and placed a young lady, I 
hear, of some personal attractions in your way, and 
like a sailor, you directly tumbled over head and ears 
inlove with her. I strip the matter of the romance 
with which you may be inclined to surround it. Do 
Inot speak the truth ?” 

“T confess, sir,’’ said Harry, determined to speak 
boldly, ‘my affections were engaged before I was 
aware of it.” 

“In other words, you were entrapped before you 
saw the meshes spread to catch you, and, discarding 
every other consideration, are ready to disobey me, 
and give up your profession and all your prospects 
ot advancement in life, for the sake of a pretty face,” 
observed the baronet, sarcastically. ‘Though you are 
teady to make a fool of yourself, I must exert my 
paternal authority, and save you from ruin.” 

But I do not contemplate giving up my pro- 
fession ; and the prize-money I have already made, 
with what I may hope to obtain, will give me ample 
leans to support a wife,’ answered Harry. 

‘Have you calculated, may I ask, to what this 
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‘‘Three or four hundred a year, sir, not including 
my pay; and the young lady herself is not penniless, 
for our cousins have resolved to leave her their 
property.” 

‘‘Our cousins leave a stranger their property!” 
exclaimed Sir Ralph. “It should be Julia’s or 
yours; it came through the Castletons, and should 
return to them.” 

** So it will, sir,” said Harry, having, as he hoped, 
caught his father in a trap, “when May marries 
me.” 

‘““T see how it is,’? observed the baronet, not 
noticing Harry’s last remark. ‘‘ Our sanctimonious 
cousins wish to get a husband for this girl they have 
picked up, and have entrapped you.” 

‘‘T assure you, sir, you do them great wrong. 
I wish, sir, that you could see them and the lady you 
condemn.” 

“‘Tmay possibly call at the Miss Pembertons’, 
because 1 wish to express my opinion of their con- 
duct in the matter,” said the baronet, wishing not to 
appear influenced by his son’s remark. ‘I may then 
see this girl who has caught you, but nothing would 
alter my determination. May I ask, do you know 
who she is? Your mother has only spoken to me of 
her as the Miss Pembertons’ protégée.”’ 

Harry, feeling perfectly sure that should ho answer 
the question his father would be still more adverse 
to his marriage, and would possibly express himself 
forcibly on the subject, replied, ‘‘I wish, sir, that you 
would see her before I answer the last question. I 
wish you to judge her on her own merits, inde- 
pendent of all other considerations.” 

Harry had maintained the conversation with a 
good deal of spirit though he felt somewhat ex- 
hausted, when his father, turning to the table, began 
to write without apparently noticing him. While 
thus seated his eye tell on the picture of his long- 
lost uncle, which hung next to Sir Reginald’s. 
Though he had been often in the room he had never 

particularly noticed it, for it was in a bad light, and 
the features were not distinct. A gleam of sunlight 
now coming into the room fell directly on it, and 
suddenly as he gazed a strange idea came into his 
mind. He thought and thought: ‘‘ Yes, the features 
and expression remind me much of what he was a 
the same age, and yet it must be fancy.” 

Sir Ralph suddenly interrupted his reveries. 

‘‘Tlarry,” he said, ‘‘1 do not wish to quarrel with 
your friend, that is not my way, but you will take an 
early opportunity of advising him to spend the re- 
mainder of his time on shore elsewhere.” 

‘But has Headland proposed to you for Julia?” 
asked Harry. 

‘‘No, and I wish to prevent him from doing so,”’ 
said Sir Ralph. ‘‘ We shall part on much better 
terms than would be the case had I to refuse his 
offer, and I dislike such a scene as is likely to follow. 
If he goes away without being engaged she will 
soon forget him, and he employed in activo service 
will forget her; the matter will thus be settled, and 
much inconvenience saved.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—SIR RALPH AT DOWNSIDE. 
Harry had returned to his room when the surgeon, 
Mr. Curtis, arrived. 

‘‘Pulse is not as satisfactory as I should have 
wished,” he observed. ‘‘We must keep you quiet, 


Mr. Harry; and I must request you to remain in 
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your room till I see you again.” 
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“What!” exclaimed Harry; ‘I thought of taking 
a ride to-morrow. I am very anxious to go over to 
Downside.” 

“Totally out of the question, Mr. Harry. You 
would very likely bring on a fever, and I could not 
answer for the consequences.”’ 

‘‘Have you seen the Miss Pembertons lately ?” 
asked Harry. 

‘““Yes; Miss Jane, though she generally considers 
hor skill superior to mine, sent for me to attend the 
young lady who lives with them; and I suspect, 
Mr. Harry, that you had something to do with her 
illness, though I am happy to say there is nothing 
serious. She heard somewhat abruptly of your 
having been attacked. When I assured her that you 
were in no danger, she quickly got better, and I 
hope to find her quite well when I next eall.” 

“Though I may not ride, could I not drive there?” 
asked Harry. ‘I must see her, or she may still be 
fancying that I am worse than is the case.” 

‘‘Not with my leave, certainly,” said the doctor. 
“‘T will take care to let her know how you are getting 
on, and if, as I suspect, you are not indifferent to the 
young beauty, I shall be happy to bring you any 
message she may send you.” 

‘¢T will write to her,” exclaimed Harry; ‘TI will 
not detain you long.” 

‘No, no, my friend; I am happy to convey any 
verbal message, but must decline being the carrier of 
written despatches. I might possibly hand them to 
the wrong persons, and instead of a prescription which 
I had intended to leave, some demure middle-aged 
maiden might find herself in possession of a love- 
letter. I know well enough all you have to say, and 
trust me for making the young lady understand you.” 

The doctor, as he went down, saw Lady Castleton 
and Julia, and charged them on no account to let 
Harry go out. “I cannot be answerable for his life 
if he does,” he observed, more perhaps for the sake 
of inducing them to be firm on the subject than be- 
cause he had any apprehension of Harry’s safety. 

Sir Ralph kept to his resolution of going over to 
Downside. He set out, followed by his groom, both 
of them carrying pistols in their holsters, while the 
baronet, in addition, wore a sword by his side in case 
any of the gang of ruffians who had attacked his son 
might set upon him. 

The Miss Pembertons had in the meantime kept 
to their purpose of making a will in favour of Maiden 
May. Mr. Shallard arrived unexpectedly one morn- 
ing. ‘They explained their views, and as there was 
nothing intricate the lawyer was able to draw it up 
at once, Adam Halliburt and the gardener acting as 
witnesses. Adam’s satisfaction at seeing his Maiden 
May thus amply provided for was very great. 

‘Bless you, ladies!” he exclaimed, “if there is 
anything that could make me feel happy it is this.” 

‘‘T remember your mentioning the little girl to me 
some years ago,” observed Mr. Shallard to Adam, “ and 
Lam afraid we have been remiss in not making more 
efforts to ascertain to what family she can belong; 
the difficulties have increased by the length of time 
which has elapsed. ‘The expense now will be con- 
siderable; though really, for the sake of so interest- 
ing a young lady, I should be happy to bear it.” 

‘If it would prove to May’s interests to discover 
her parents I would also assist, and so wouid my 
sister Mary,” said Miss Jane. 

‘““We will see what can be done,” said Mr. 
Shallard at length, preparing to take his departure. 
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Just as he reached the hall door Sir Ralph rode 
up. May had been summoned to the drawing-room 
on the lawyer’s departure. She had taken her seat 
by Miss Mary’s side, and was engaged with her 
needle when he entered the room. The light which 
streamed through the bay window fell on her fair 
countenance, and showed the golden hue in her hair. 
Had she intentionally placed herself in a position 
for appearing to the best advantage she could not 
have been more successful. Miss Jane was seated 
near the door when the baronet entered. 

‘Though your visits are rare, we are glad to see 
you whenever you do come, Sir Ralph,” she said, 
rising and putting out her hand, which the baronet 
lifted to his lips with his usual courtly politeness. 

Miss Mary rose, as did May, in a graceful way, 
standing with one hand on the chair, as she felt an 
unusual trepidation seize her. 

The baronet advanced, fixing his eyes on her, aud 
then, having pressed Miss Mary’s hand, he made her 
one of his most courtly bows. 

‘* Let me introduce our young friend to you,” said 
Miss Jane, who had observed Sir Ralph’s glance of 
admiration. ‘Though of too unbending and stern a 
nature to allow May’s beauty to alter his determina- 
tion, the baronet entered into conversation with the 
freedom of a man of the world, making the ladies 
believe that his visit was only one of courtesy. His 
critical taste could not help being satisfied with May’s 
manners, and the remarks she made, as much. as it 
had been by her beauty ; and she began to feel that 
regard for him which she naturally wished to have 
for the father of her intended husband. At length 
he said, in a more formal tone: ‘‘ I must beg of you, 
Miss Pemberton, a few minutes’ private conversation 
before I bid you farewell.” 

“Tf you wish it we will go to the dining-room, or 
Mary and May will leave us alone.” 

‘‘ Not on any account would I have them quit the 
drawing-room,” answered Sir Ralph, and stepping 
up to Miss Mary he lifted her hand to his lips, 
bowing at the same time to Miss May with that 
courtesy which he considered her beauty demanded, 
though his cold look gave her an unsatisfactory 
fecling. 

“‘T am obliged to you for allowing me an inter- 
view in private,” he said, as soon as he and Miss 
Jane were seated in the dining-room; ‘I wish to 
make inquiries with regard to the young person 
residing with you, and with whom it appears my 
son Harry has fallen in love. With all respect to 
you, you must be aware that I cannot consider : 
person in her situation in any way a suitable wile 
for a son of mine, and though I do not wish to throw 
blame upon you, I cannot help feeling that you have 
been guilty of indiscretion, to use no stronger term, 
in allowing the young people to meet in the way it 
appears they have done. I should have expected 
under the circumstances that you would not have 
invited him to the house, and had he called of his 
own accord would have kept the young lady out of 
his way. I must therefore hold you responsible for 
the consequences.”’ 

The tone of this address, so unlike that in which 
Sir Ralph had been speaking in the drawing-room, 
took Miss Jane considerably aback ; but she was not 
to be easily browbeaten, even by her cousin. 

‘“‘T am not conscious, Sir Ralph, of having acted 
in any way in which I can blame myself,” she 
answered, with as much dignity as she could com- 
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LOST ATLANTIC STEAMERS. 


mand. ‘‘ We had no design when we expressed our 
pleasure at seeing Harry at Downside, nor did we 
think of his falling in love with our young friend.” 

“‘ May I ask whether she is a relation, or to what 
family she belongs?” asked Sir Ralph, abruptly. 

‘‘ She is no relation, though we love her as one,” 
said Miss Jane. ‘Her history is a very romantic 
one,” and she described the way May had been 
rescued. 

“Judging from her appearance, she may be of 
gentle birth,” observed Sir Ralph; ‘but the fact 
that her family have not been discovered tends to 
prove the contrary, and nothing you have said alters 
my determination not to sanction my son’s marriage 
to a girl depending on charity for her support.” 

‘“‘That alone interests us, and makes us more than 
ever ready to care for her,” said Miss Jane. ‘ We 
have this very day left her all the property we possess, 
or which may ever come to us, and she is therefore 
no longer helpless and dependent as you suppose.” 

“T should have concluded you would have wished 
to leave to the Castleton family what originally came 
from them,’’ remarked the baronet, with some heat 
in his tone. 

“That is not a matter I am disposed to discuss,” 
said Miss Jano. 

“As you think fit—as you think fit,” said the 
baronet ; ‘‘ I have only now to request that you will 
inform your protégée if she marries my son Harry 
she will not be received by his mother or me as a 
daughter, and will compel us to discard him for his 
disobedience.” 

“Do you insist on my giving such a message to 
ihe poor girl ?”’ asked Miss Jane, feeling very indig- 
naut, but at the same time hoping tv soften her 
cousin’s heart. 

“Tf you do not give it, I must myself. To tell you 
the truth, I camo here for that purpose ; it is always 
better to settle matters of this sort summarily.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Jane. 

“T have further to beg that you will not admit 
my son into your house.” 

“T can make no promises,” said Miss Jane; ‘ but 
ow young friend shall know your wishes. I regret, 
Sir Ralph, that the only visit with which you have 
honoured us while at Texford has not terminated in 
amore satisfactory manner to you and to ourselves.” 

Sir Ralph rose to go. Miss Jane did not even 
put out her hand. She felt too indignant at what 
she considered his harsh and cruel conduct. He 
turned towards the door, which she stepped forward 
and opened, accompanying him through the hall, 
and he, not forgetting his usual courteous manner, 
lifted his hat before descending the steps. 

No further words were exchanged between tho 
cousins, and Sir Ralph rode back to Texford satisfied 
at having exhibited his resentment to the only person 
on whom he could fix it, and, as he hoped, put an 
end to any further intercourse between his son and 
Maiden May. 
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[THE passage across the northern portion of the 
well-ploughed Atlantic would seem to be freer 


from danger than that over any other part of the 
‘ean world. Between the somewhat treacherous 
shores of Ireland on the east, and the rocky cliffs of 
Nova Scotia on tho west, the mariner need dread no 
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hidden shoals or sandbanks, while he can strike 
soundings some time before he nears the land to the 
southward, along the American coast, where also 
numerous harbours offer him shelter. To ‘the 
vexed Bermoothes” he takes care to give a wide 
berth, even in the winter season keeping far to the 
northward. 

In former years, when the keels of sailing ships 
alone furrowed the ocean, accidents undoubtedly 
occurred, especially in the hurricane region, where 
whole squadrons of stout men-of-war have gone down 
together ; and vessels not a few have foundered, been 
burnt, or capsized, in the higher latitudes. Still pro- 
bably no such fearful catastrophes, with such whole- 
sale destruction of human life, took place anterior to 
the period when steamers, with their many hundreds 
of passengers, first began to traverse the Atlantic, 
as have since oceurred. 

Several of these fine steamers have been run down 
by or (as the American term is) have “ collided with ” 
others and foundered. Some have perished by fire, 
not a few have rushed headlong on the rocks, and 
others have mysteriously disappeared, leaving not a 
trace behind to denote the cause of their loss. 

Can it be, then, that steamers are less trustworthy 
modes of conveyanco than sailing vessels? Certainly 
not. If rotten steamers or rotten sailing vessels are 
sent to sea and encounter bad weather, both have an 
equal chance of foundering. A careless look-out 
during a dark night or a dense fog, or indeed at any 
time, will imperil both classes of vessels. A faithless 
compass, & wrong course, unknown currents, or a 
miscalculated observation, may carry the finest 
vessel, however impelled, to destruction. Indeed, 
there are few dangers to which a steamer is exposed 
not equally shared by a sailing vessel. A steamer, 
it must be allowed, may have her machinery damaged, 
her canvas blown away, or her rudder unshipped, 
and thrown into the trough of tho sea, may be help- 
lessly left to the mercy of the billows; but then a 
sailing vessel may be dismasted, and her rudder 
destroyed, and be placed in the same position—sho, 
too, may be thrown on her beam ends, or be capsized, 
or find herself on a lee shore, though her spars and 
sails are complete, with a gale blowing, or more 
terrific still, in a dead calm, with the rollers driving 
her towards it, and be unable to claw off—while a 
steamer, her machinery unimpaired, would without 
difficulty gain an offing. 

It may, then, be affirmed that if steamers are pro- 
perly built, their machinery thoroughly strong and 
sound, if their cargo is well stowed, due precautions 
taken against fire, if they aro carefully navigated, 
and a vigilaut look-out is kept in fine weather as 
well as foul, they run the least possible risk from the 
dangers of the sea. The passage across the Atlantic 
should be as safe as that between England and Ive- 
land, and safer than a journey from London to 
Edinburgh. If shipbuilders and engine-makers, 
shipowners and cargo-stowers, do their duty—if no 
combustible cargo is carried—if curtains are unin- 
flammable and all lights are shaded—if a wakeful 
watch is kept below as well as a bright look-out on 
deck, and the captain is an able and careful navi- 
gator, the dangers of a passage across the Atlantic 
must bo reduced to a minimum, such as indeed it is 
with respect to ono line of steamers, of which during 
a long course of years from its establishment not a 
single vessel has been lost or suffered material 
damage. A thunderbolt or flash of lightning, an 
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unexampled hurricane or the reckless steering of 
another ship, may, it is true, under some circum- 
stances, send the best-found and well-managed craft 
to the bottom, but an experienced officer will gene- 
rally be able to evade collision. 

We have before us the instance of the Ville du 
Havre. The master of the sailing ship which ran 
her down was clearly free from blame; her lights 
were burning, she was keeping her proper course ; 
a skilful officer of the watch might possibly by 
some rapidly-executed manceuvre—not to be ex- 
pected, however, on board a merchantman—have 
avoided the approaching steamer. ‘The French ship 
may have been perfect in almost every respect; but 
the captain, overcome with fatigue, had gone below ; 
the lights were dim or misplaced ; a careless look-out 
was kept; the officer in command gave a wrong 
order, or if a right one it was disobeyed, and her 
destruction was the consequence. Had the Loch- 
earn not been fitted with water-tight compartments, 
she, though her officers were blameless, would im- 
mediately have shared the fate of the vessel she ran 
down. 

We speak from personal experience of the principal 
causes of the fearful catastrophes we are about to 
describe. We were crossing in midsummer from 
Liverpool to New York in a large powerful steam- 
ship, steering a course which took us over the banks 
of Newfoundland, during which time we were enve- 
loped in ono of the dense fogs often hanging over 
that part of the ocean. Standing aft we could not 
see half the length of the ship. We inquired of the 
captain the rate at which we were going. ‘ Twelve 
knots, our usual speed,” was his reply.“ And what 
if we run foul of another craft ?” we asked. ‘‘ Would 
it not be prudent to slacken speed and lessen the risk 
of such an occurrence?” ‘Oh, this is a pretty 
broad highway,” he answored, laughing. ‘ We are 
bound to make a quick passage, or people will 
grumble. There is no risk, or at least it is so small 
as not to be worth consideration, and we are much 
bigger than any craft we are likely to mect with.” 

Near the same spot the following year, under pre- 
cisely similar circumstances, a sister ship (the Arctic) of 
the one we were on board was run into by a French 
steamer, the Vesta, much her inferior in size, when 
she in consequence foundered, most of her passengers 
and crew perishing, while the Vesta escaped, though 
not without serious damage. Here ig an extract 
from the narrative of the Arctic’s loss :—‘‘ The Arctic 
sailed from Liverpool on the 20th of September, 1854, 
with 233 passengers, her crew, all told, numbering 
150 men. At noon on Wednesday, the 27th, she 
was on the banks of Newfoundland, about fifty miles 
from the coast. <A thick fog had prevailed during 
the day: sometimes it cleared away sufficiently to 
allow an object to be seen half a mile off, and then 
again it settled down as densely as before. Notwith- 
standing this, the ship was running at the rate of 
twelve and a half miles an hour, the ordinary speed kept 
up by the Collins line, it is stated, even in foggy 
weather. Some of the passengers were engaged in 
the cabin drawing the numbers of the daily lottery, 
the chances of which are based on the number of 
miles run during the preceding twenty-four hours. 
The captain had left the deck for the purpose of 
vorking out the ship’s position, when at about 
fifteen minutes past noon a cry was heard from the 
officer of the deck of ‘Hard a starboard!’ A 
steamer (tho Vesta), under all sail, was seen 





running down on the starboard bow of the Aretic. 
On hurrying forward the captain found that the 
Vesta’s iron anchor stock had been driven through 
the bows of the Arctic about eighteen inches above 
the water-line, and at the same instant the fluke of the 
anchor had made an immense hole two feet below 
the water-line, raking fore and aft the planking.” 

So furiously did the water at once begin to pour in, 
that in a few minutes it was over the cargo, and the 
lower fires were put out. All efforts to stop the leak 
were made in vain; the captain steamed on till it was 
evident that ere long the ship would sink. Orders 
were issued to lower the boats; confusion ensued ; 
the seamen and stokers leaped into some, others were 
swamped. A large raft was put together by the few 
officers and sailors remaining on board. Numbers 
rushed on to it just as the Arctic, five full hours after 
she had been struck, was going down. Had disci- 
pline been maintained, had those precious five hours 
been properly employed, most if not all of those who 
perished might have been preserved. From want of 
discipline the lives of the greater number of persons 
on board were sacrificed. Had the Arctic been fitted 
with water-tight compartments, sho herself would 
have floated. 

Although cowardice marked the conduct of most 
of the crew, there wero many acts of heroism ex- 
hibited, one of which should be told whenever the 
loss of the Arctic is mentioned. A young gentleman 
named Holland, from Washington, serving on board 
to get instruction in engineering, was directed by 
the captain to fire tho signal gun when all others 
had fled, and amid the general outcry he steadily 
pursued his duty. Even when the ship’s deck was 
level with the sea, he was still labouring at his gun, 
and his last shot boomed out sounding her dying 
knell, he also sinking with her. 

We had some years later another example of the 
way vessels are lost, and, though not on the Atlantic, 
it must be mentioned. We had taken a passage 
from Hull to Cronstadt, and arriving at the former 
place the day before our vessel was to sail, went 
down to the quay to inspect her. She was a screw, 
long and narrow, with bows like a knife, and a tine 
run, built for speed, more like a Thames wherry 
than a sea-going craft. At that time she was high 
out of the water. We had our misgivings, but it 
was the summer season, and, having paid the fare, 
we determined to risk it. Directly we went on 
board the next afternoon, and while we were deposit- 
ing our luggage below, the vessel steamed away. 
On going on deck with uncomfortable feelings, we 
observed two cnormous masses of iron machinery 
lashed to either side of the iron bulwarks— forward, 
a number of horses, with stacks of hay piled up near 
them ready to catch fire, and other deck cargo, 
which, with that in her narrow hold, had brought 
her unpleasantly low in the water. I asked the 
young captain how he had ventured to allow 90 
heavy a load on deck. ‘I hinted to the owners that 
it was not quite the thing,” he answered; “ but had 
I refused I should have been dismissed, and might 
find it a hard job to get command of another ship.” 

“And what will you do if wo meet with bad 
weather?” I asked. ‘The vessel cannot live 
through a heavy sea with that mass of iron on deck, 1 
am sure.” 

“Well, it would be as dangerous to attempt heav- 
ing it overboard as to keep it,” he replied. ‘ We are 
well insured, and we’ll hope to have smooth water.” 
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‘“‘T fervently pray that we may,” I observed. 

We reached port in safety, but the next voyage the 
Neva went down, the passengers and crew escaping 
with difficulty in the boats. 

One more example to show a chief cause of the 
mysterious disappearance of vessels. In our younger 
days, When on board a small wine-laden schooner 
bound from Oporto to Dublin, we lay hove-to with 
hatches battened down in a heavy gale of wind far 
fo the westward in the Bay of Biscay. On going on 
deck at night and making our way forward, with the 
dark mountain billows rising up on either side, we 
could find no one on the watch. No light was burn- 
ing at the mast-head ; the bows of a stranger might 
have come crushing down on the schooner before we 
could have been seen. Our heart sank with the dread 
that the watch had fallen overboard, but at length 
we discovered Pat, the cabin-boy, stowed away in a 
small round house aft sunk in the deck, the only 
“watch.” Had a brace or sheet parted we might 
have been swamped before a soul on board would 
have awoke. Possibly a steamer striking the schooner, 
while she sent us to the bottom, would herself have 
suffered no small damage, or perhaps have foundered 
also. 

To return, however, to the main subject of our 
article. 

The following list of lost Atlantic steamships is as 
complete as the records within reach supply :— 


1841. President, mysteriously disappeared. 

1843. Columbia, wrecked on coast of Nova Scotia. 

1846. Great Britain, wrecked on coast of Ireland. Tweed, on 
Alacrames Reef, off Yueatan. 

1848. Forth, wrecked on same reef. 

1850. Helena Sloman, foundered. 

1852. St. George, burned. Amazon, burned. 

1853. Humboldt, wrecked on coast of Nova Scotia. 

1854. City of Glasgow, disappeared. Franklin, wrecked. 
Arctie, run down. City of Philadelphia, wrecked. 

1856. Pacific, disappeared. Le Lyonnais, run down. 

1857. Tempest, disappeared. 

1858. New York, foundered. Austria, burned. 

1859. Argo, wrecked on coast of Newfoundland. 

‘cked on coast of Nova Scotia. 

oust of Nova Scotia. 

1860. Connaught, burned. 

1861, Canadian, wreeked on sunken ice. 
1861, and in 

1863. Norwegian. 
Nova Scotia, 

iss4. Bohemian, wrecked off Nova Scotia. 
York, wrecked on Irish coast. Jura, wrecked at mouth of 
the Mersey. Iowa, wrecked off Cherbourg. 

1865. Glasgow, burned, 

1866. Scotland, run down. 

1868, Hibernia, foundered. 

1869. United Kingdom, disappeared. Germania and Cleo- 

tra, both wrecked on coast of Newfoundland. 

1870. City of Beston, disappeared. Cambria, wrecked on 
lrish coast. 

1872. Dacian, wrecked on coast of Nova Scotia. 
wrecked on Irish coast. 

1873. Britannia, wrecked in the Clyde. 
on coast of Nova Scotia. 
of Nova Scotia. 
the Bahamas, 


Tndian, 
Hungarian, wrecked cn 
o > 


North Briton in 


Anglo-Saxon. Georgia, All wrecked off 


City ef New 


Tripoli, 


Atlantic, wrecked 
City of Washington, wrecked on coast 

Ismalia, disappeared. Missouri, wreeked on 
Ville du Havre, run down. 


We should indeed have undertaken a lugubrious 
task were we alone to chronicle the loss of the 
numerous magnificent steamers whose keels lie be- 
neath the waves of the Atlantic, did we not attempt 
to show how the causes which brought about their 
destruction may in a great measure be avoided in 


future. It is a terrible fact, which may startle many 
of our readers, that in the space of thirty-three years 
ance the unfortunate President left New York on the 


| crews who were on board. 





11th March, 1841, never again to appear to mortal 
ken, leaving not a trace of her fate, nearly fifty fine 
steamers, including the West India mail-boats, have, 
while on their passage across the Atlantic, been 
utterly destroyed. Of these, seven, after leaving 
port, mysteriously disappeared and have never 
since been heard of; four were run dewn by or 
collided with other vessels; four were burned; 
one, the Canadian, ran on sunken ice in the Straits 
of Belle Isle on the 4th of June, 1861; one, the 
Helena Sloman, foundered in mid-ocean in No- 
vember, 1850; and another, the Hibernia, met the 
same fate off the coast of Ireland in 1868. 

The remainder of the melancholy list, amounting 
to nearly thirty vessels, were wrecked either on the 
Irish or British coasts, on those of America, or on 
islands or rocks off them. Fully eight of these ran 
in foggy weather on the shores of cither Nova 
Scotia or Newfoundland on their westward voyages, 
a sufficient warning, it might be supposed, to cap- 
tains to give the land a wide berth in those latitudes. 
One only, the Iowa, an American vessel, was wrecked 
on the Irench coast, near Cherbourg, in 1864. It is 
generally supposed that shipwrecks are caused by 
the rage of the elements, but of the thirty vessels 
which went on shore only three or four appear to 
have directly suffered in consequence of heavy 
weather. Miscalculations as to distances run and 
courses steered, clouded skies, dark nights, and 
more generally than all, dense fogs, were the primary 
causes of the destruction of all these vessels—if, as 
as in too many instances, a reckless desire to make a 
quick run should not rather be set down to the account. 
Comparatively few of these shipwrecks occurred 
without serious loss of life, at least four thousand 
persons having perished among the passengers and 
When the Atlantic was 
wrecked on Meagher’s Head, off Nova Scotia, in 
1873, no less than 562 persons were drowned. With 
the City of Glasgow, in 1854, 480 people disappeared. 
When the Austria was burned in mid-ocean, a.D. 
1858, 470 lives were lost; with the Arctic, 300; 
with the Anglo-Saxon, 872; and with the Ville 
du Havre, 226. The destruction of other vessels 
caused the loss of fewer lives than those named, as, 
happily, fewer passengers were on board ; but with 
several on the list from one to two hundred human 
beings perished. On an average, upwards of three 
vessels have been lost every two years. The widest 
gap occurs between the wreck of the Great Britain in a 
storm on the coast of Ireland in 1846, and the 
foundering in mid-ocean of the Helena Sloman in 
1850; while in 1875 no less than six large steam- 
ships were wrecked, run down, or disappeared, the 
most disastrous losses being those of the Atlantic and 
Ville du Havre. 

The most terrible beyond all description of those 
sad disasters was the loss of the Amazon, West India 
mail steamer, which left Southampton on tho 2nd of 
January, 1852. She was the largest steamship ever 
then launched from an English dockyard, and was 
built of oak, teak, and Dantzic pine, the last being 
an exceedingly inflammable wood. Her officers and 
crew numbered 110 men, and she carried fifty pas- 
sengers. From the first, doubts were entertained 
about the engine, which worked badly, and heated 
the surrounding wood. She had not been thirty-six 
hours at sea when, as she was entering the Bay of 
Biscay against a strong head-wind, flames suddenly 
burst forth from the engine-room, overcoming all the 
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efforts made to extinguish them. Her boats would: 
have carried all on board, but the last fatal act of 
one of the engineers had been to turn on the pipe of, 
the cistern which fed the boilers, so as to allowa 
continuous supply and prevent an explosion. Thus,’ 
no power could stop the blazing ship, and the 
aptain not knowing what had occurred, in expecta- 
tion that the boilers would exhaust themselves, 
waited till too late to lower the boats, several of 
which were on fire. The keels of others, to prevent 
them from swinging, were grasped in iron cradles, 
and when attempts were made to lower them by those 
ignorant of the fact, capsized with all on board. 
T'wo lifeboats, the pinnace, and dingy, ultimately got 
off with fifty-eight persons, the only ones saved out 
of the 162 who had left Southampton. Among 
those who perished was Eliot Warburton, author of 
the ‘‘Crescent and the Cross.” The loss of the 
vessel was owing to her defective engines and the 
unprotected condition of the surrounding woodwork. 
The destruction of life, however, was entirely in con- 
sequence of the engineer’s error in judgment and 
the way in which the boats were secured. Had they 
been lowered in time, all in the after-part of the 
ship might have been saved; but this would have 
been a most dangerous operation, from the speed at 
which the ship was tearing through the troubled 
waters. 

Tho President heads the list of mysterious dis- 
appearances. With what awful anxiety tidings of 
her were waited for can be remembered by many. 
None ever came. ‘The last account we have of her 
is that she left New York on the 11th of March, 
1841, having on board, among many passengers, 
a son of the Duke of Richmond, the Rev. B. Cook- 
man, and poor Power, an author and the actor of 
Trish characters. Whether she caught fire, like the 
Amazon, or rushed headlong against an iceberg, or 
ran into, or was run down by, another vessel, like the 
Ville du Havre, will never be known. As icebergs 
are rarely met with in the course she would have 
taken, probably her fate was that of one or the other 
of those unhappy ships. More melancholy with 
regard to the number of lives sacrificed than even 
the loss of the President, was the destruction by fire 
of the Austria in mid-ocean on September 13, 1858, 
with 470 of her passengers and crew. No sooner 
did the flames appear than all discipline was over- 
thrown, and in the mad rush to the boats many 
perished who, had order been maintained, might 
have been saved. ‘Two of the most serious losses are 
still fresh in our memories, as they occurred only last 
year. Of the Ville du Havre, run down by the 
Lochearn, we have already spoken. One of the most 
frightful and sudden catastrophes in the annals of 
shipwreck was that of the Atlantic. She left Liver- 
pool on the 20th of March, 1873, bound for New 
York, with about 1,000 persons on board, the greater 
number of whom were steerage passengers. Being 
short of coal, she was steering for Halifax on a dark 
night, when the officers of the watch, under the belief 
that the ship was much farther off the land than was 
the case, mistook one light for another, and she was 
run stem on to a ledge of rocks off Meagher’s Head, 
twenty miles from the port. <A frantic attempt was 
made to lower the boats, when, after striking several 
times, the ship rolled over into deep water and sunk, 
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child was saved, most of the hapless ones having 
been drowned in their berths below. It is evident 
that, whoever was to blame, there was error in judg- 
ment—faithless compasses or miscalculation as to 
course, or the fine ship would not have been cast 
away. By the careful training of officers for the 
mercantile marine, and by the selection only of such 
to responsible positions as have proved themselves to 
be steady and intelligent, can we hope that a similar 
accident will not again occur. 

We repeat that there are few dangers in a passage 
across the Atlantic which may not by care, skill, and 
judgment be avoided. When we, however, consider 
the ordinary dangers of the sea in all regions, and 
remember that one steamer starts from a European 
or American port to cross the broad ferry every day in 
the year, we should be prepared to hear occasionally 
of accidents and disasters, though it must be granted 
that the loss of two per cent. in 1873 is painfully 
startling. All we can hope is that these losses may 
serve as a warning to others, and may induce that 
vigilance and caution and promptness of action 
which should be an officer’s second nature, while a 
far stricter discipline than has hitherto generally 
prevailed is maintained over their crews. No acci- 


dent occurs without a cause, and in rare instances is 
a tempest tho real danger. 


THE LAND OF THE GIANT CITIES. 
BY THE REY, J. WRIGHT, DAMASCUS. 
NO. I. 


I HAD made complete preparation for a thorough 

inspection of the ruins of Bashan and for becom- 
ing acquainted with their inhabitants. I had under- 
taken two preliminary visits, and had gained the 
confidence and friendship of most of the sheikhs and 
spiritual chiefs of the Druses. My colleague, the 
late Rev. J. O. Scott, and I had formed projects for 
occupying the whole of that interesting district with a 
network of schools which should receive our constant 
surveillance. Circumstances prevented this plan being 
carried out for the present. I resolved, however, to 
go and offer the Scriptures, and our other religious 
books and tracts, to every individual in all that 
region. An Australian student, who had completed 
his studies in Scotland for the ministry, aud who was 
giving a few months to the study of Oriental lan- 
guages in Damascus, previous to his return to his 
own land, eagerly entered into my project and 
zealously assisted me throughout. ‘The British and 
Foreign Bible Society, whose readiness to do good is 
above all praise, placed a colporteur at our disposial, 
leaving me to choose the man. I chose Khalil 
Dawoud, a member of our church in Rasheiya, whom 
we had formerly employed as colporteur at the ex- 
pense of the same society. 

When we were about to start we made the 
acquaintance of a pleasant party of Englishmen, 
who were travelling for the purpose of growing 
beards, and for other similarly cogent reasons. We 
all agreed to start on the following morning, and 
cross the “ field of forays” together, to Burak ; but 
their master the dragoman determined otherwise, 





engulphing nearly six hundred human beings, the 
remainder having in the meantime sprung on to the 
rocks or climbed into the rigging. Not a woman or | 


fearing the length and danger of the way. ‘The 
next mor sing wo waited for our new companions till 
an how past the appointed time, and then started 
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alone. As soon as the dragoman perceived that we 
were gone, he brought his party to my house to 
assure them of the fact also, and then taking them 
a few hours out of the city encamped them for the 
night. 

‘Wo left 21 Straight Street on the 4th April, about 
half-past ten o ‘lock a.m. As we passed along the 
street eastward we encountered a string of camels en- 
tering the city laden with olive-wood for fuel. The 
husbandman during the fruit season marks the trees 
that are unfruitful, gives them speeial attention and 
cultivation, and if they still continue to ‘‘cumber 
the ground,” they are cut down, and carried into the 
city on the backs of animals, and sold by weight for 
fuel. It is not pleasant meeting a row of camels 
with these crushing loads. Their cushioned feet 
make no noise on the pavement, and they swing so 
in the narrow streets that there is always some dex- 
terity required to evade them. They are conducted 
along often without halter or bridle, and as they 
are exceedingly timorous they dart and jerk about 
in the most unexpected manner, like huge uncouth 
birds. Camels are very subject to panic. In the 
desert a whole caravan of them will sometimes 
scamper off over the plain in the wildest manner, 
like a flock of startled birds, and are only overtaken 
twenty or thirty miles off. A camel panic is a fear- 
ful event in the city. They rush along the narrow 
streets wildly, and nothing in their path need hope 
to live. ‘The ery precedes thom, ‘ ‘The camels are 
coming!” and the people rush into their shops and 
The torrent of camels sweeps along till one 
slips and falls. The ee in succession falls upon it, 
and so on till the last, when the street is one throb- 
bing mass of living ok 

Hero and thero on the right we see sides of 
columns peeping out of the mud walls. These are 
the remains or the north side of the double colonnado 
that stretched for a mile down the two sides of the 
Roman via recta, and made ‘the street called 
straight” in the days of Paul a splendid thorough- 
fare, unsurpassed in the magnificent capitals. of 
niodern Europe. We pass out of Bab Shurky 
(eastern gate) through one of the Roman side arches. 
Tho great central arch is broken down and filled up 
with bits of columns and blocks of Roman masonry. 
The other side arch is entire and filled up. Through 
this gate Khalid, ‘the sword of the Lord,” entered 
by treachery in A.D. 634, and filled the adjoining 
streets with Christian blood; and near this, in 1148, 
the Crusaders, under Baldwin mt, made their last 
feeble attempt to capture the city. 

As we look down the walls, in which we recognise 
pieces of the Roman period, we see houses on the 
ramparts, and windows overhanging the ditch. From 
such a place was Paul let down on the night of his 
memorable escape from Damascus. Our road lies 
through the native Christian cemetery. It is a hor- 
rible field of death. Many of the vaults are wide 
open, tainting the air for miles around and attracting 
the dogs and other wild animals from afar.* Among 
these vaults is an oblong building, arched over with 
a,slight curve at the top, and with a little air-hole in 
the end. Into this were gathered the fragments of 
the Christians murdered in 1860. When the order 


houses. 





bs =~ ape es believe that the rapid decomposition of the body 
indic: happy state of the soul, and it is a cause of great grief and 
sc oa - the friends of any one should his body be found after the 
lap se of ayear not sufficiently decomposed. Probably it is to prevent 

uch ae: ui imity that the cemetery is left unwashed, and the bodies un- 
coffin ed, a prey to wild beasts, 





was given to stop the massacre, all the pieces of tlie 


Christians that the .dogs had left were deposited in 
this mausoleum. ‘There is an Arabic — on 
a soft limestone in the wall, now much defaced ; 

on my first visit to the place, eight years ago, I cop vol 
it. It is in rhyme, and runs thus, liter rally trans- 
lated :— 


‘This is what the people of Shem (Damascus) have don 


us, 
O Lord! let not justice be lost unto us.” 


In this wo recognise tho old Miltonic spirit ex- 
pressed in the lines— 
** Avenge, O Lord! thy slaughtered saints !” 

On the other side the ground is strewed with ah o 
wedge-like stones, covered with Hebrew inscriptions 
dating back several centuries. ‘This is the bur 'ying- 
frennd of the Karaite Jews, who have long since 

isappeared from Damascus. In tho corner of this 
large Jewish cemetery stands the neat little Pro. 
testant burying-ground. In the matter of buying 
the dead the Protestants have given an example of a 
more excellent way. ‘The Protestant cemetery is 
surrounded by a high wall overhung by fragrant 

walnuts: The ground is marked off for graves by 
rows of shady Pride of Indias, and bordered hy 
damask roses. All further attempts at ornamenta- 
tion have been frustrated. Yew-trees, those ‘‘ constant 
mourners of the dead,” were planted, but they were 
soon carried off. Tho well that was sunk for the 
irrigation of shrubs and flowers was destroyed. The 
ornamental gravestones were broken, and the non- 
ornamental were stolen and sold. In the midst of 
the chaos of neglected open graveyards, a closed sub- 
stantial door is a mark for fanatics, and so it is 
thickly peppered by shot and slugs, and blue bullet- 
marks appear on the stones at each side, showing 
fanaticism in excess of skill; and sometimes the gate 
is smashed in several times in one year. 

To that little cemetery the mission and consular 
families have made large contributions, giving sad 
proof of the unhealthy climate of Damascus. In one 
row, side by side, lie eight of the missionaries’ chil- 
dren. Near them is the grave of the Rey. J. Orr 
Scott’s beautiful young init; but he, though due to 
Damascus, lies far from her he loved so well, in the 
bare red sand of Suez. The Rey. J. Frazer and wile 
in death are not divided. And there is here the 
grave of William Hamnets, an English mechanic 
and man of God, who was brought to Damascus h " 
an Arab company to set up machinery, and kept in 
a feverish stye till he died. And here rests Buckle, 
who, with much pretentious scholarship, erected a 
literary pyramid with its base upwards, and receive 
the last kind offices from the people whom he hat 
laboured hard to misrepresent by means of his wou- 
drous stores of second-hand learning, and by all the 
arts of a fascinating style. By the ‘side of this man 
of letters, spoiled chiefly by the adulation of womer, 
lies the unfortu nate Countess Teleky, in accordance 
with a wish she had often expressed, even before her 
visit to Damascus. Ata short distance from these rests 
one of a different type, William Broomfield, F.1.s. 
the kindly Christian gentleman and profound sc! ien- 
tific scholar, whose memory is green in the love and 
esteem of all who knew him. 

We were now fairly on our way—colporteur, cook, 
and two muleteers—when the colporteur, scatec 
between his two boxes on his little horso, dashed 
past us like a bolt, disappearing in a cloud of dust 
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hich he left behind him like the smoke of a railway 
train. ‘* Bravo!” shouted the muleteers; but it was 
not acase for bravo, as it was entirely involuntary 
on the part of the rider. He soon appeared again, 
shooting off at a tangent in another direction, and 
resently, with a general clash, the horse disengaged 
himself from rider and boxes, and then turned round 
in the most gallant manner to learn the result. We 
yode up fearing the worst, but as Dawoud had only 
fallen on his head there was no harm done. A 
leathern water-bottle, however, had got crushed in 
the fall, and its precious contents, Scripture type of 
the evanescence of life, was spilled upon the ground 
and could not be gathered. 

The gardens and orchards through which we now 
pass are very beautiful. The light-green apricots, and 
dark-green walnuts, and silvery evergreen olives, in- 
terspersed here and there by red-brown pomegranates 
and white-stemined poplars, quiver in the bright 
spring morning, each leaf catching from its neigh- 
hour sunbeams, and each flinging back to each 
burnished diamonds; and beneath the trees is the 
broad level carpet of green, fresh corn; and Hermon, 
inhis glittering shroud, ever and anon shines like 
burnished silver through the vistas formed by the 
arching branches. In front, at a distance of seven 
or eight miles, the sombre wall of the black mountain 
seems to cross our path, each ravine flooded with 
wondrous tints, from roscato and pale violet to 
deepest indigo. 

In an hour wo pass the Moslem village Babila, 
with its dome and minaret and saints’ tomb. By the 
saints’ tomb there is a tree with thousands of rags 
fastened to its branches. Every one who fastens a 
rag toa branch of this tree does a meritorious act, 
and some of these festoons are sometimes taken away 
to serve as charms. Passing the village, we are in the 
open level plain. Away to the left in front the 


conical tells of the Safa—elevating them into consi- 
erable mountains, mantled with groves and crowned 
with villages and fortresses, and girt around with 
seas, Which refiect the shadows of the trees and towns, 


and give to the whole a wonderful appearance of 


reality. I have never passed here without seeing 
the mirage in one form or another. 

Passing the cultivated ground, we enter on a part 
of the plain where the grass grows deep and thick as 
in an Irish meadow. Large flocks of cattle and 
camels are browsing about, and innumerable swarms 
of sheep and goats cover the face of the whole dis- 
trict. After this the ground is thickly covered with 
scented southernwood, the little shrubs being about 
a foot and a half high, through which our horses 
have to pick their steps. Here numerous storks, 


called by the Arabs ‘‘ the father of luck,” step out of 


our way in a stately, dignified manner, and eye us 
with curiosity as we pass from a distance of twenty 
yards. We struck the basaltic formation at one 


clock, and in half an hour more, having passed 
through aruin on the eastern spur of Jebel el Aswad, 
we alight for lunch in a little grove of poplars at 


Nejha. Nejha is the last village in the Damascus 
plain on this road. Itis built on a rising ground, 
and contains about eight houses and forty souls, all 
Moslems. A duct led off from the ’Awaj supplies it 
with a little dirty water. The men have an evil 
look, and two of them, with long guns and heavy 
bludgeons, are very anxious to tako us in charge; 


wi we dislike their looks and decline their escort, 





| than all the waters of Israel? 
| Naaman, the Syrian captain, was no doubt a jealous 
mirage is playing fantastic tricks with the little | 





of course with great civility, explaining to them tho 
nature of our guns, which blaze away at the rate of 
thirty shots a minute, rendering guard or escort un- 
necessary. The women have a gipsy appearance ; 
one blue calico shirt, closely fitting at the neck, and 
extending to their toes, is their only garment. A 
sooty-looking cloth is wrapped round their heads, 
leaving the crown, that never felt a comb, bare, and 
permitting the hair to hang down their backs in 
coarse plaits. They wear an ornament stuck in their 
noses, and all have bracelets of glass or brass. Their 
tawny faces are horribly tattooed, from the lips down, 
and they have those sharp, quick, restless eyes, such 
as are seen in confirmed pickpockets; but they have 
the most lovely teeth, perfect in form, and white as 
the purest ivory. Unlike village women generally, 
they are as fanatical as their sisters in Damascus, 
and we could not get from them a pleasant look or 
word. 

The village has no ancient ruins, but it has two 
Latin inscriptions on an inverted column in the little 
mosque. ‘They contain the names of Diocletianus 
and Maximianus, Constantinus, Constantius, and 
Constans. The column may have been brought 
from a distance. 

A few minutes after leaving Nejha we reach a 
broken bridge over the almost dry bed of the ’Awaj. 
This river has its origin in the springs of Ilermon, 
passes Kefr Howar and Sasa, and tlows into the 
Hejiny Marsh. It is very tortuous in its windings, 
and hence is ealled the “’Awaj,’”’ namely, the crooked. 
For several years this river has been called by 
travellers the Pharpar, and has found its way into 
modern maps under that name, without, as far as I 
can ascertain, a single claimto be so honoured. ‘ Are 
not Abana and Vharpar, rivers of Damascus, better 
” 'The language of 


burst of patriotic indignation; but the great general 
would not make himself ridiculous in the eyes of 
his followers by ranking the brook ’Awaj higher 
than the River Jordan, or by declaring that it was a 
river in which he could bathe at all. Nor would he 
have called it a river of Damascus, seeing that it is 


distant from the city a ride of three hours, and inter- 
| poses, between itself and the plain of Damascus, 


the whole range of the Jebel el Aswad. On the 
other hand, the meanest follower in the Syrian’s 
train would endorse his leader’s boast, as would 
every Damascene in the city to-day, that the Abana 
and Pharpar were better than all the waters of 
Isracl. 

In riding through this heated land, I am never 
able to resist the temptation of a cold bath when 
one offers, but after two attempts to bathe in the 
’Awaj, I can safely say that its waters have now no 
attractions for me. On my first attempt I lay down 
on the pebbly bed of the river, held to the bottom 
by my nails, and let the water and sand run over 
me. Icame out of the turgid stream as if I had 
been whitewashed. Onmy second attempt I plunged 
into what seemed to me a considerable pool, and 
found myself over the knees in mud, surrounded by 
tortoises and frogs and leeches. If Naaman meant 
the ’Awaj when he declared the Syrian waters 
superior to those of Palestine, he was certainly open 
to experience. 

The rivers of Damascus are its one great abiding 
charm, and every Damascene loves them passionately. 
The Barada is split up into different channels 
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several miles above the city, and these all flow 
through Damascus, bearing different names, and are 
supposed to have different degrees of excellence. 
The river whose water is most prized is called the 
Abanias, doubtless the Abana, and passes through 
what was once a fashionable suburb, the ‘ West 
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Sonnets of the Sacred Pear. 


BY THE REV. S. J. STONE, M.A, 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


End” of Damascus, overhanging the green merg. 
Another river of Damascus passes through what 
was tho northern suburb of the city until Tamerlane 
destroyed it. It is now called the Taura, which 
name we find in the Arabic version of the Bibie 
instead of Pharpar, and Benjamin of Tudela 
identifies the Taura with the Pharpar. The ‘“‘ Waddy 
Barhar,” at the source of the ’Awaj, which was 
supposed to contain in its name the word Pharpar, is 
now known to have no existence; and as there exist 
at Damascus a number of rivers,* known by distinct 
and different names, there need be no question that 
the same rivers, and with various names, flowed 
through the city in the days of Naaman and Elisha. 
And there is no reason to doubt that the great 
Damascene mentioned in his haughty boast the two 
rivers he had most enjoyed. And if the various 
rivers of the Syrian capital now sparkle in fifty-eight 
baths} during the decadence of the city, who will 
doubt that the same sparkling waters were as ex- 
tensively used for purposes of luxury in the palmy 
days of the Ben Haddad dynasty? Nor is it for a 
moment to be supposed that the great Syrian leader, 
who knew the refreshing charms of the Damascus 
rivers, would mention as on a parity with one of 
them the brawling little ’Awaj. 





** Now I go my way to Him that sent me; and none of you 
asketh me, Whither goest thou? But because I have said these 
things unto you, sorrow hath filled your heart.”—St. John xyi, 
5, 6. 


ym: weak their faith because their eyes were 
dim. 

They saw but what is seen; they did not gazo 

With that keen sight which pierces through the 
haze 

That hangs about the world’s horizon rim ; 

So sorrow filled her beaker to the brim ; 

So drank they then, not knowing as their days 

So should their strength be, and their pilgrim ways 

Were the straight paths to bring them home to Him. 

Him must they lose awhile, but for such gain 

As lay within that promise strange and sweet, 

Tis advent—the all-blessed PARACLETE— 

Who should make dimness clear and roughness 
plain ; 

In whom that ‘little while ” they should abide, 

Still in their Master’s love, and at His side. 





MATTHEW MORRISON: 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


XIX.—I AM TEMPTED TO COMMIT SIMONY. 


‘| “HERE was not much allusion at breakfast to tho 

recent event. Suitable inquiries and offers of as- 
sistance had been made at the manse the previous 
evening, I had learned from Jamie Willison. Now, 
the subject seemed dismissed till funeral arrangements 
would bring it up again. If Mr. and Mrs. Gordon 
suspected somewhat of my feelings, they did not 
show it. She was good-humoured even to Miss 
Tulloch this morning. A more favourable mood for 
the request I meant to make to her she could not 
have been in. 

She camo into the schoolroom as usual during tho 
forenoon. After some talk about the lessons, I sum- 
moned courage to ask a few minutes’ private conver- 
sation with her, and the children were sent to the 
nursery. In tho best terms which agitation would 
allow me to use, I then requested her good offices 
with Mr. Gordo.. on my behalf. She listened very 
graciously, and readily promised to exert her influ- 
ence for me, making me a handsome compliment on 
my conduct in the parish and in her family; and she 
left me very light-hearted and hopeful as to the 
issue. 

What a day of wind and wet that was! I was not 
likely to forget a day so exciting in other respects, 
but the tempest which raged during it has given a 
peculiar vividness to its recollections. I had no idea 

* Nahr (viver) Taura, Nahr Abanias, Nahr Kanawat, Nahr Yazid, 
Nahr Barada, Nahr Deirany, Nahr Akrabany. Each is called a river, 
¢ According to census of 1870, 








of the majesty of a Highland storm till then. It 
howled round every anglo of the house, and shook 
the windows with a grasp that I feared would burst 


them in. I stood in mine, and watched tho scene 
without awestruck. The hills, except when the 
mist racked for a moment, were shrouded from top 
to bottom in impenetrable vapour; and even the 
smooth slope between them and the stables was often 
altogether obscured by the fierce smoke-like rain 
which swept in wild gusts across it. Down the blasts 
poured from Glencaird as through a funnel, and the 
stateliest pines, if exposed to their fury, were weak 
as bulrushes. They were tossed about like play- 
things—half a dozen piled upon each other in some 
spots, their branches inextricably entangled, and 
their roots, with the earth and turf torn from the soil 
clinging to them, sticking up in the air. Mr. 
Gordon’s woods next day were like a field of battle 
strewn with the dead. 
It would have been easy for a fanciful imagination 
to picture shapes in that wildly hurrying mist. I 
thought of Ossian’s spirits of the storm, and almost 
believed that I saw them. If there is any latent 
superstition in a mind, bo sure a residence in the 
Highlands will bring it out. The ravages of the 
tempest extended even to the sheltered lawn and 
flower garden. The houso wall, an angle of which 
was visible from the schoolroom window, was black 
with tho beating rain, and entirely stripped of the 
climbing plants which were trained on it; while the 
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peautifully-kept turf was strewed with twigs torn by 
the savage blasts from the tossed and tortured ever- 
greens. It would take years to efface the devastation 
made at Inveruven that day, both gardener and 
forester ruefully said. 

There was something truly sublime in this great 
tumult of nature, and I felt a strange kind of excite- 
nent in witnessing it. We had to give up the lessons 
as the storm increased. It was impossible to keep 
either the children’s or my own attention fixed upon 
them while the sleet flashed like lightning past the 
window, the wind roared so savagely in the chimney, 
aud the very trees on the lawn screeched and groaned 
asif inagony. The children clung to me in terror, 
and I tried to soothe them by speaking of Him who 
holdeth the winds in the hollow of His hand, and who 
while on earth spoke to such a tempest as this, and 
lo! there was a great calm. 

The storm raged for about four hours with una- 
hated fury; but towards evening the blasts began to 
sink gradually, and at last thero was only a low 
moaning and wailing through the woods, like that of 
achild whose passion is exhausted, but who still sobs 
involuntarily. Now that it was possible to venture 
out of doors with safety, I went to visit poor Mrs. 
Macbriar at the manse. A windy, damp walk it was, 
and I had more than once to climb over fallen trees 
which obstructed the path through the plantation. 
What must the higher and more exposed woods have 
suffered when the more sheltered ones were so 
ravaged? I found the manse standing bare, with 
every chimney-can off it, and the gravel in front 
strewn with their fragments and with broken slates. 
[did not ask to see Mis. Macbriar, being informed 
that some of her relations had arrived that morning 
to keep her company. 

Mr. Gordon had as yet taken no notice of my ap- 
plication to his wife, and I did not know whether to 
regard it asa bad or a good sign ina man of his proud 
temper. ‘he uncertainty was agitating, but I trusted 
it would not continue long; nor did it, for next fore- 
noon while I was giving little Missy her lesson, Jamie 
Willison appeared, and said that Mr. Gordon wished 
to see me in the library. The important moment had 
come. My heart gave a great leap as if it would 
burst from my side, and for a few seconds I felt dizzy 
and faint. I did not know till then how strongly I 
dreaded disappointment. My face must have be- 
trayed my mental agitation, and given so shrewd an 
observer as Jamie an inkling of the business between 
the laird and me; for as he followed me down-stairs 
he whispered, ‘‘Good luck to you, sir!” with a 
respectful heartiness that gratified while it surprised 
me, 

I found Mr. Gordon engaged in writing when I 
entered the library. He did not raise his eyes from 
the paper while he desired me to be seated. I was 
glad enough to sit down, and I waited as composedly 
as it was possible in the circumstances till he should 
be at leisure to speak tome. As I watched his pen 
move so quietly over the page, I could not but 
contrast his coolness with my agitation, and marvel 
at it as something extraordinary. In a few minutes 
he closed and sealed his letter, and then pushing: it 
from him, he deliberately leaned back in his elbow- 
chair and looked at me for the first time. 

“Mrs. Gordon has informed me of your application 
toher, Mr. Morrison,” he formally said, without fur- 
ther preface. 

I bowed, and tried to say something about my 
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hope that he would see fit to take it into consi- 
deration ; but I was so nervous that I doubt if I 
made my meaning plain. However, it mattered not. 

“You are a very respectable young man, Mr. 
Morrison,” he continued, dropping his words slowly, 
as if unconscious of or indifferent to the anxiety with 
which I listened, ‘‘ and I should be glad to further 
your interests. But there is another gentleman of 
your cloth-;who has somewhat stronger claims upon 
me than you.” And here he made a full pause. 

My heart sank and my hopes fled on hearing these 
words. It was a bitter disappointment ; still I made 
a struggle and partly rallied from the shock. Rising 
from my chair—for of course I regarded the intima- 
tion that another individual had a prior and superior 
claim to Mr. Gordon’s patronage as a dismissal of 
the subject—I said respectfully, “that I was far 
from desirous of interfering with the righteous claims 
of another, indeed acknowledged that 1 had no claim 
whatever upon Mr. Gordon; but that I had hoped if 
the kirk had not been promised away—” 

“Tt is not promised, Mr. Morrison,” said Mr. 
Gordon, coolly interrupting me, and motioning me to 
resume my seat; ‘that is, it is not bond fide promised, 
for I could not foresee the event that has occurred ; 
but the individual I have alluded to, and who is, I 
believe, a very deserving person, may reasonably 
expect that any preferment in my power should be 
bestowed upon him. Circumstances, however, may 
compel me to disappoint him.” 

Ilere Mr. Gordon again paused, and it seemed to 
me was rather embarrassed. He took up the pen- 
knife from the desk and began to trim his nails with 
it, as if to avoid meeting my looks. I was in much 
perplexity, not knowing what his last words indi- 
cated; but there seemed a glimmer of hope in them, 
and I waited anxiously till he should again speak. 

‘“‘The fact is, Mr. Morrison,” said Mr. Gordon, 
suddenly laying down the knife and rising from his 
seat as with the intention of ending the interview, I, 
of course, following his example—‘‘ the fact is I have 
been led to believe that you entertain feelings of 
affection for a young person residing here. Indeed, 
I may as well acknowledge, since I presume you are 
already aware of it, that she is a sort of connection 
of this family. I cannot see any objections to this; 
you are a worthy young man; will probably make a 
useful parish minister ; and here is an opportunity of 
benefiting you both. Get Miss Tulloch’s consent, 
then, Mr. Morrison,’ he added in a more cordial tone 
than he had ever used before when addressing me, 
‘‘and I promise that you shall have the presentation 
to Ballanclutha living as her marriage portion.” 
And lifting his hat and riding-whip, which lay on 
the table beside him, he made a hasty exit through a 
door that opened into a back passage in the direction 
of the stables. 

‘Good sir!—worthy sir!’ I faintly called after 
him, but he heard me not; and I remained for some 
minutes standing on the spot on which he had left 
me in such a state of utter dismay and bewilderment 
that Y thought my senses were forsaking me. When 
I had got my ideas a little ravelled out, and had 
convinced myself that I had heard Mr. Gordon aright, 
I quitted the library, making a hurried dash up to 
the schoolroom lest I should encounter Miss ‘Tulloch, 
of whom I had now a perfect terror, on the road. I 
did not feel myself secure till I was beside the bairns, 
who looked astonished to see me return so scared 
like. ‘What is it, Mr. Morrison—what is it?” they 
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kept asking me. I was indeed for the time in a half- | 
distracted state, and when we set to the lessons again, | 


whether they said them ill or well, or whether they 
said them at all, I believe I was quite unconscious of. 

At last the play-time came, and when the bairns 
were at their sports in the room—it was a showery 
day, and we could not leave the house—I was able to 
arrange my thoughts more composedly. Since the 
day I was born I had never been in such a quandary. 
I was like a person under the influence of an opiate, 
and could scarcely persuade myself that I was not 
dreaming. Supposed to entertain “feelings of 
affection” for Miss Tulloch! when if there had been 
any courting at all, it was all—But it would not be 
good manners to conclude the sentence. My mind 
was more troubled at first about this notion of Mr. 
Gordon’s than what was more particularly the busi- 
ness in hand, namely—would 1 marry Miss Tulloch 
to get the kirk ? This, no doubt, was the proper way 
to put the case; for whether I really liked Miss 
Tulloch or did not, would matter little to the laird if 
I enabled him to be rid of her. Little did I think on 
applying for the presentation that it would be offered 
me on such a condition. 

I stated the case to myself in this fashion. Tere 
is a young woman who is a burden to her friends, 
and here is a vacant kirk; you may have the latter if 
you also take the former, but you cannot get the kirk 
without the wife. I was in no joking mood, and yet 
I could not help saying to myself, ‘‘ You are a lucky 
lad, Matthew, to have a wife and a living found for 
you on the same day; think well of it, for such a 
chance is not likely to happen a second time!” But 
as I have just observed, it was not a subject for jest- 
ing. As to resolving how I was to act, that was as 
yet out of the question. I was glad to put the matter 


from me at present ; to postpone it till night brought | 
| I found myself continually repeating, ‘Oh! if it 


the needful silence and solitude for reflection. 

Such a day asI passed! What between the dread 
of Mrs. Gordon coming to the schoolroom to con- 
gratulate me, and expecting my thanks, or making 
a pretext to send Miss Tulloch there that I might 
have the opportunity, for which I must be wishing, 
of discussing our mutual prospects, or of that young 
woman being seized with a writing fit, aud coming of 
her own accord with those weary pens, I was more 
than half demented! ‘* What’s the matter with you, 
Mr. Morrison?” the boys were continually saying to 
me. And certainly I must have seemed strange to 
them, for I scldom heard the questions they put to 
me, and once was for mending the fire with the 


large copy of Dr. Johnson’s dictionary, which hap- | 
8 Pp} : 


pened to be in my hands, instead of a pine log, but 
was stopped in time by Patrick. They got quite 
riotous in the end, and I was fain to collect my 
thouglits. 

Mr. Gordon dined from home that day. 
wife had accompanied him, I think I should have 
gone without my dinner rather than have faced Miss 
'ulloch merely in the boys’ company. 
must have thought mea singularly cold and sheepish 
lover. I sat at the opposite side of the table to Miss 
Tulloch, but I never looked her airt, and I answered 


all Mrs. Gordon’s well-meant remarks with as much | 


brevity as civility would permit. 

The longest day will come to an end. 
arrived, and comfortably in bed, I began seriously 
to ponder the question. And as I wished to attain 
to a righteous decision, I argued for and against 
Mr. Gordon’s proposition with strict impartiality. 
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There were strong inducements for me to embrace 
the proposal so unexpectedly made to me. Herg 
was a comfortable down-sitting for life, falling like 
a ripe plum into my mouth without trouble, in 
parish most quiet and pleasant, and where I wag 
already familiar with and esteemed by the people, 
The smallness of the population made it an casy 
charge, which suited one who, however willing {i 
spend and be spent in the Lord’s service, had ith r 
the strength nor the gifts fitted fora more prominent 
position in the kirk. The people all understood and 
spoke English, and Gaelic had ceased to be preached 
there for a generation. The stipend was a very fair 
one, being sixteen chalders; and if I married his 
niece, Mr. Gordon was likely to see to the manse 
being put into thorough order, and might even goa 
considerable length in furnishing it. 

I never preached in any kirk I liked so well as 
Ballanclutha. It just suited my voice; and tho 
congregation in their plaids, and with their sheep. 
dogs lying at their feet—for the dogs always «w- 
companied their masters to the kirk—were just a 
picture of simplicity and gravity of demeanow, 
And many of them, though poor enough in worldly 
goods, were rich in faith. It would be truly sweet 
to labour among so primitive and godly a flock. I? 
from some scruples anent Miss Tulloch I rejected 
this opportunity of settling, I might never become a 
placed minister. Among my acquaintances in Edin- 
burgh were several grey-haired preachers, who had 
never had a chance of a kirk from their youth up, 
and were melancholy disappointed men, living in 
humble lodgings, with scanty means and few friends. 
And truly a grew came over me when I thought I 
might end as they, and be shut out from all the 
kindly intercourse and pieties of domestic life. Why 
had I such an ill-will to the poor gentlewoman? For 


had been anybody but Miss Tulloch, or if she had 
been something like that thoughtful genty creature, 
Jeanie Carruthers!’’? And this led me to inquire 
what it was that made me so dour and backward to 
think of her as a wife. 

It was not her want of beauty; a fair mind was 
of far greater value, I knew, than a sweet-featured 
body, which is so soon doomed to decay, and I was 
sure I could stand any grewsomeness short of de- 
formity in a wife if satisfied concerning the heart and 
understanding. My affections might not be drawa 
out to her before wedlock, but I should have accepted 


| Mr. Gordon’s proffer with an honest intention of 


doing my duty by her, certuin that esteem would 
soon ripen into conjugal love. But the truth was, I 
had my misgivings—not of Miss Tulloch’s piety, for 
modesty. She lacked womanliness and discretion, of 
which Solomon makes such count in the female cha- 
What kind of minister’s wife, therefore, 
would she be? Could I expect her to be my hel)- 
mate—to go hand-in-hand with me in any efforts tor 
good amongst my people, or even to sympathise with 
my spiritual travails and anxieties for them? Would 


| not rather the constant companionship of such a per 


son be injurious to my own soul’s health, drag me 
down, and be a snare to me as long as I lived? Paul, 
indeed, saith, ‘‘ How knowest thou, O man! whether 
thou shalt save thy wife?” but would it not be pre 
sumption in me for the mero sake of worldly lucre t0 
marry a woman devoid of the fear of God in the es- 


r 


pectation that I might be made the instrument of het 
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conversion ? For doubtless the apostle only refers to 
marriages that were contracted when both parties 
were destitute of spiritual life. 

sesides, Miss Tulloch had the germs ‘of a fractious 
temper in her, or I was much mistaken, and might 
not prove a very loving daughter-in-law to my worthy 
mother, and the securing such a house as Ballan- 
cutha manse for the latter was my strongest tempta- 
tion to accept Mr. Gordon’s terms. My mother, after 
all, might not be able to put up with my wife, who 
doubtless would not forget that she was the laird’s 
niece, and Nelly, I was certain, would never sort 
with her as a mistress. Again, Miss Tulloch had 
come out of a bad nest, and vices are hereditary as 
well as diseases—she might be a shame and a re- 
proach to me all my days. And, to crown all, I was 
not altogether clear in my conscience that to obtain a 
kirk by such a marriage was not the very worst 
species of simony. 

And so T lay, tossing from side to side and troubled 
inmind till far on in the night; now inclining a little 
to this view, now to that, but never getting more 
reconciled to the thought of Miss Tulloch as a wife. 
At length said I, ‘‘ Let me test it by Scripture—‘to 
the law and to the testimony ’—and abide by what it 
pronounces ;”’ and, being in great perplexity, I fer- 
vently implored God’s guidance in this important 
crisis of my life. And soon that passage came to my 
mind where tho believers of the early Christian 
church were commanded to marry only “in the 
Jord.” All hesitation was therefore over; as a 
Christian I could not conscientiously enter into the 
married state with Miss Tulloch ; and, having arrived 
at this conclusion, I drew the blankets round me, my 
mind recovered its tranquillity, and in a few minutes 
I was sound asleep. 


4) ariel ies, 


Eurnrates VALLE . Gaze, the enterprising manager of 
excursions, has ect mt for a trip to places out of the ordinary 
toutes, including Babylon, Nineveh, and other scenes of ancient 
storyin the East. The excursion is planned for the autumn of 
this year, and if successful will probably lead to similar trips 

with larger numbers of pilgrims. Mr. Cook’s excursions *‘ round 
the work i ” are now established as regular events. The public 
is greatly indebted to these pioneers of modern popular travel, 
and to their able and experienced assistants. 


Tris Sea-Coast FisuEntes.—Out of 827 fishing vessels 
which last year paid dues at Kine le, only ninety-seven Irish 
boats had been employed in working the mackerel fishery. The 

jority of boats engaged belong d to Scotland, the Isle of 
+ dio all of which, we understand, hada remu- 

ason’s fishing, and were amply repaid by crossing to 
where they had little or no opposition to contend 
agatnst from local boats. The figures quoted present a painful 
ample of the unwillingness or inability of the Ivish people to 

help themselves, or avail themselves of the advanti ages which a 

il Providenc » has gitar for them. Here we have at 

et ef strange vessels from England, Scotland, and 

aaa year and carrying away from the 

shores vast quantities of valuable fish, re presenting a com- 

ilue of many # atl of pounds in excess of that 

L hy the Irish themselves. The poverty of the Irish 

cn has been put forward by the Irish Fishery officials 

ani othe rs as a strong and conclusive reason why Government 
loans should be advanced for the purchase of fishin; ¢ boats, gear, 
ete, This w e assert to be not only an erroneous, but avery mis- 
chievous view to take of the case. The improvement of the 
Irish fisheries and of the fishermen lies altogether with the 
pec spa the ms selves. Banks for the 
re, We are told, yearly becoming more numerous, and an nty of 
1 loney is 5 aloes therein idle, or, at any rate, dr awin o only small 
cividend, Why. we ask, is not some his beter in 
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the improvement of the poor fishermen and the development of 
a large and valuable industry, which, for want of some capital 
to work, is gradually, the inspectors tell us, becoming more 
difficult to resuscitate? Until a more m: uly and independent 
view of the case is taken by Irishmen generally and by the 
fishery officials individually, we have little he ype of the Trish 
people reaping anything but a very slight benefit from the 
valuable but neglected sea fisheries around the coast. If the 

‘‘ Home Rulers” who have late ‘ly been returned to Parliament 
would take the matter in hand and accomplish the proper 
working of the Irish sea-coast fishing by native industry, they 
would undoubted lly remove a very formidable drawback’ to. the 
advancement of the poor Irishmen, and perhaps achieve at least 
one measure for which the country might well be grateful.— 
Times, 

Maprm.—The following extract from a letter of Miss 
Whately gives a lively ske teh of Madrid as it appears instunmer, 
In the “Sunday at Home” for April Miss Whately gives an 
interesting report of the religious agencies in operation, from 
which alone any good hope ean arise for the st ability or progress 
of Spain. 

Madrid certainly does not deserve, 
appellation of a beautiful city. It offers no striking coup @eil 
at first sight, like Cadiz; nor has it any of the quaint pie- 
turesqueness of Seville ; it has few fine buildings , and scarcely 
any objects of special interest, except its unrivalled gallery ; 
standing in the midst of a flat, desolate plain, it can boast of 
no prettyrural suburbs, no country excursions ; but it has com- 
pensations of its own, and some advantages for residents which 
many finer and more striking cities cannot boast of. 

Few European cities are so completely surrounded with 
public walks, bowlevards, gardens, and avenues; there are few 
quarters of the town from which verdure and shade cannot be 
reached in a short walk. We are located close to the house 
where the Cortes meet ; and from our windows we look out on 
the green shades of the ‘ Buen Retiro,” where one heen: wander 
for hours among groves, and shrubberies, and gardens, all 
abundantly wi itered on an admirable system of irrigation, and 
therefore green and fresh in the greatest heats of summer or 
by the side of the ‘‘Estanque,” or large artificial piece of water, 
where those who like boating on a “miniature scale ean enjoy 
that diversion, and one has something at all events that looks 
cool even at noonday in summer. 

Or we may stray into the grove, which has been arranged for 
the reception of an orchestra and seats, where an excellent 
band plays two nights in the week through the summer, and we 
may sit under the trees and enjoy the fresh evening breeze and 
good music at the same time. 

Then we have the Prado, and various paseos, or public walks, 
branching off from it, with an abundance of trees and fountains, 
and puestos, or small 
booths, where harmless cooling drinks—lemonade, eau suer¢ée, 
and the like—are dealt out for a few coppers to the passers-by, 
avery grateful refreshment in the burning heat of a Madrid 
summer. 

In the summer evenings, when the short twilight is over, 
and the cool air and clear starlit sky attract one out of doors, 
these promenades are alive with strollers ; the broad avenue 
called the ‘‘Salon del Prado” is as crowded with eleg gantly- 
dressed ladies and gentlemen, and loungers of every degree, as 
any place of public entertainment could be ; and po Rar. ap ona 
hot July night one would be inclined to give such a way of 
meeting one’s friends the preference over a close and at d 
saloon. It isa very gay scene. Parties of children are driven 
along in little carriages, decorated with gaily-coloured paper 
lanterns ; families and groups of friends occupy the seats by the 
side of the footpath ; the shrubberies and gardens are sparkling 
with lights, and the whole seems like a fairy scene. On the 
eve of asaint’s day, fireworks and other noisy demonstrations 
are added to these everyday acc aan nts of the Madrid 
summer evening, and there is little chance of sleep till the 
small hours of the night are well advanced. The Madrilenians 
appear to spend almost the whole night abroad, and children 
kee p the same hours as thei ir parents, somewhat to the detriment 
of their health, as we should suppose. 

“But how do you manage to live in the 
turbed a country ?” our friends write us word ; ‘‘are 
continual dread of a revolution ?” 

It cannot be denied that we have had occasional panies ; but 
hitherto it is wonderful how little real disturbance has taken 
place. The people live in a kind of chronic excitement, but it 
seems to evaporate in talking. One day we go out to walk, and 
find crowds collected at the doors of the Hall of Deputies, 
eagerly listening for news, and detailing it to each other; at the 
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corner of almost every street is gathered an excited little knot 
of a dozen or two, all talking together rapidly and vehemently, 
and blocking up the path of the passers-by without mercy. No 
one here has an idea of making way for others in walking the 
streets. 

As we cross the broad. central open place called the “ Puerta 
del Sol,” a party of volunteer recruits marches across our path, 
some, perhaps, wearing an attempt at a uniform, but the 
greater number clad much like Falstaff’s ragged regiment, in 
shabby, dilapidated working clothes, with bayonets or muskets 
over their shoulders, handled by their owners with such mani- 
fest awkwardness that we incline to think, in the event of a 
real call to arms, the persons most likely to escape unhurt 
would be those at whom these formidable weapons were aimed / 

Now we come to a group standing round a wall on which a 
placard is aflixed with an appeal, in large letters, to the 
Sovereign People, to rise and protect the country, betrayed 
hy evil and incapable deputies, ete. One day these placards 
were all over the town, and we were assured that unless certain 
deputies were expelled, and others chosen in the Cortes, an 
immediate outbreak would be inevitable. There was con- 
siderable excitement and alarm ; but the crisis passed quietly, 
and nothing at all occurred. 

I obtained one day a place in the “ Tribune,” or gallery in 
the Hall of Deputies allotted to lady spectators. It was so 
crowded that it was only by standing on tiptoe, and stretching 
one’s neck, that even a glance could be had of the assembly 
below. 

No one wore a hat; a deputy, whose name escaped me, was 
holding forth very eagerly, but the confusion in the whole 
assembly was such that it was impossible to eatch a word. 
There was a constant coming and going, a byplay of loud 
‘fasides,” one and another continually interrupting the 
speaker, and requesting to be heard ; the president every few 
moments ringing a little bell, by way, we supposed, of at- 
tempting to keep order, but only adding to the general 
hubbub and confusion. 

Prince Bismarck Av Home,—Herr von Jokai, the eminent 
Hungarian poet, patriot, and statesman, accidentally finding 
himself in Berlin, was lately received by Prince Bismarck, and 
gives the following account of the notable Chancellor as he 
found him in his home :—‘1 sueceeded in obtaining an audi- 
ence of Prince Bismarck the day after my arrival at Berlin. It 
was a peculiar audience. He spoke and I listened. He received 
me at 9 p.m., a comparatively early hour, as he is in the habit 
of seeing visitors after midnight. His mansion is the most. 
unpretending in the whole Wilhelm Strasse, and so is the porter 
you meet at the door, ‘The man wears no livery, nor does he 
carry a baton or any other insignia of office. I rang, he opened, 
and had me conducted into an ante-room lighted up by one 
remarkably simple lamp. Passing through a room beyond this, 
I entered the study of the famous Chancellor. I was struck 
by the same absence of pomp, or even elegance, which I had 
noticed in the other apartments. A few chairs, an iron couch, 
an iron chest, and an iron man seated at an enormous writing- 
table. When I add that a huge St. Bernard’s dog sleepily 
looked at me from under a couch, I have enumerated the whole 
contents of the room. Prince Bismarck is a man of athletic 
height and breadth. He stands rather more than six feet in 
his shoes, has shoulders to match, and powerful hands, with a 
grip of cast-steel. I was astonished to find him so different 
from his portraits, which represent him as gloomy and morose- 
locking, and altogether do not do him justice. He has light, 
confident eyes, a healthy, clear complexion, a martial mous- 
tache, and a wonderfully high, broad forehead. He reminded 
me of Deak, and in fact is the very type of a Hungarian noble- 
man of the olden times, The Prince kindly stopped the well- 
turned phraseology with which I was opening the conversation. 
He said he was glad to find me still so young. He had read 
my first productions years ago in the Allgemeine Zeitung, then 
a very clever paper, as he significantly added. Upon my telling 
him my age he replied that he was ten years my senior, and 
offered me a cigar, which he had fished out of the iron chest. 
1 told him I was no smoker ; neither is he so far as cigars are 
concerned, his habitual companion being a meerschaum pipe of 
extraordinary proportions, Just as we were sitting down a door 
opened, giving admission to the Princess and her daughter. 
Both were in splendid evening dress, The Princess, « truly 
aristocratic lady, of imposing beauty even now ; the young 
Countess, an ideal form beaming with youth and grace. ‘They 
were about to go to the Palace, and came to say good-by. 
Bismarck dismissed them with a patriarchal kiss, charging 
them to convey his respects to their Majesties.” Then followed 
a long and deeply interesting conversation, interrupted only by 
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the entrance of the Prince’s secretary. Herr von Jokai con. 
cludes :—‘‘ On seeing papers in his hands, the Prince rose, 
shook hands with me, and invited me to a party next evening, 
when he said he would have great pleasure in introducing me 
to some German members of Parliament. A word in conclusion, 
While conversing the Prince played with a couple of gigantic 
lead pencils. They were long enough to do service as walking. 
sticks. When dilating upon the unprofitable results sure to 
ensue from annexing Austrian territory, he said, ‘We do not 
want to annex anything—not even so much as could Ve covered 
by this pencil.’ I said to myself that on my large map of 
Austria that pencil would just reach from the Bohemian frontier 
to Trieste.” 

Mopern Greece.—The plough of Hesiod is still the scien. 
tifie implement in use to prepare the ground for the reception of 
seed, and donkeys carrying this classic instrument, followed by 
Athenian landed proprietors, each accompanied by two oxen, 
may be seen every morning at daybreak passing before the 
national university and the Royal palace. Those who combine 
zeal for useful knowledge with a taste for classic lore will tind a 
detailed description of this Greek plough in Colonel! Leake’s 
“Travels in Northern Greece,” with a drawing of the instrn- 
ment as perfected by the experience of 3,000 years, and with 
the Greek names of all the parts of which it is composed, 
Times’ Correspondent. 

Paciric Ratuway.—The revenue of the two divisions of 
the Pacifie—the Union Pacifie and the Central Pacitic—in 
1873, were, Union Pacific, 13,938,969 dols. ; Central Pacitic, 
10,266,104 dols. The gross revenue of 1873 > was_ thus 
24,205,073 dols., as compared with 21,627,335 dols. in 1872, 
16,988,754 dols. in 1871, and 15,649,210 dols. in 1870. Com- 
paring 1873 with 1870, it will thus be seen that in three years 
the Pacilic established an increase in its receipts of uo less than 
55 per cent.—Railway Times. 

Coorer Institotr, New Yorx.—The American correspon. 
dent of the ‘*Kcho” reports that ‘‘ One of the most interesting 
gatherings seen in New York for a Jong time was the reception, 
by the Arcadian Club, of Peter Cooper on the cighty-third 
anniversary of his birthday. Mr. Cooper is known, not only 
in New York, but all over the Union, and is known only to be 
respected and honoured. Born in this city a poor boy nearly a 
century ago, he has seen New York increase from a_ population 
of 33,000 to nearly a million. He has watched the country 
grow with equal rapidity. Mr. Cooper, when a boy, helped his 
father to make hats, was next apprenticed to a coach and 
waggon builder, and first began to make money by his inven- 
tion of an improvement in shearing cloth machines during the 
war of 1812. His present fortune was, however, principally 
acquired by the manufacture and sale of glue, which he carried 
on for sixty years. He also early took part in the development 
of our iron industry, and built the first locomotive turned out 
on this continent. His great wealth has been used to benelit 
his fellow-citizens. Twenty years ago he founded the Cooper 
Institute, a sort of people’s free university for instruction in 
science and art as applied to useful every-day purposes. The 
building, which will always be Mr. Cooper’s best monument, 
stands at the head of the Bowery, where that great thoroughfare 
bifureates into Third and Fourth Avenues, and contains free 
library, reading-rooms and classes and lectures, attended by 2,500 
pupils. In Mr. Cooper's speech on the oceasion, he thus spoke of 
his old age :—‘ Measured by the achievements of the years I have 
seen, I am one of the oldest men who have ever lived ; but I do 
not feel old, and I propose to give the receipt by which I have 
preserved my youth. Ihave always given a friendly welceme 
to new ideas, and I have endeavoured not to feel too old to Jearn— 
and thus, though I stand here with the snows of so many winters 
upon my head, my faith in human nature, my belief in the 
progress of man to a better social condition, and especially my 
trust in the ability of men to establish and maintain self- 
government, are as fresh and as young as when I began to travel 
the path of life. While I have always recognised that the 
object of business is to make money in an honourable manner, 
I have endeavoured to remember that the object of life is to do 
good.’ ” 


A Kryoty Hint.—I was riding to the country poor-house to 
preach to its inmates, and a friend with me asked me what was 
to be the subject of my sermon. I said, ‘*These words : ‘The 
poor have the gospel preached unto them.’” My friend was 
silent a moment, and said, ‘It’s hard enough to be poor without 
being told of it.” ‘‘ You are right,” I said, ‘‘ that’s sound 
philosophy as well as Christian kindness: we shall do them 
more good by giving them the gospel and saying not a word of 
their being poor,”—Dr. Treneus Prime. 
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